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THE EUROPEAN CONCERT AND THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 



Seven years ago on pleasant June days like this I 
had occasion frequently to take the charming sail be- 
tween Therapia, the attractive summer residence of the 
European ambassadors to the Ottoman Empire, and Pera 
in' Constantinople. Often I met on the Bosphorus the 
representatives of the so-called Six Great Powers in their 
launches on their way to the palace of Tophane. There 
they spent a good part of the summer, not altogether to 
their enjoyment, as they complained, endeavoring to set- 
tle the questions which the war of the preceding year had 
left for adjustment between Greece and the Ottoman 
Empire, and especially to determine the disposition to be 
made of Crete. So long were they baffled in their 
efforts to reach a solution of the problems which their 
governments had committed to them that the diplomatic 
wags from the smaller states suggested that the Grandes 
Puissances^ as the leading Powers styled themselves, 
might better be called the Grandes Impuissances. But 
what impressed an observer trained in his studies of 
international law to believe that in respect to indepen- 
dence and equality all states, small as well as great, 
have equal rights, was the obvious fact that in the delib- 
erations at Tophane so little attention was paid to the 
wishes of either Greece oi Turkey. The question ever 
before the ambassadors was simply what settlement 
was best for Europe, or best for the interests of their 
respective states. All questions of indemnity, of l)ound- 
ary, of administration were considered not with regard to 
the desires of the belligerent nations, but with regard to 
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the maritime law of Europe in the interest of the peace 
and prosperity of the whole continent. 

It was primarily to promote the welfare of Europe that 
the Hague Conference was called, though its scope was 
made wide enough to sweep us within the range of its 
beneficent influence. 

Though the European Concert has not been strong 
enough to prevent within the last half-century several 
wars between great powers, as for instance between 
France and Italy, between Italy and Austria, between 
Prussia and Austria, between Germany and France, be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, yet it has exerted an appre- 
ciable influence in favor of European peace, and has dom- 
inated to a large extent the policy of the smaller states. 
Under the recognized doctrines of intervention and the 
balance of power, large invasions of the old doctrines of 
independence and equality have been made and justified 
until what Dr. Lawrence well calls the Primacy of the 
Great Powers seems to be substantially established. 

The present kingdom of Greece was not only called 
into being by them, but in all its chequered history from 
1832 down to its foolish war with Turkey in 1896 it has 
been largely controlled by them. The existence of Bel- 
gium and the neutralization of its territory and of that of 
Switzerland and of that of Luxemburg are of course due 
to the action of the Great Powers. The eastern ques- 
tion in its manifold forms, affecting Turkey and the Bal- 
kan states in all their frictions and disorders, is ever 
busying the cabinets of the great states. The new 
kingdom of Italy was received by them into their broth- 
erhood in 1867. They have drawn no constitution to 
define the powers which they will exercise. But in 
many things they speak for Europe and their wishes are 
commands which the lesser powers find it wise and even 
necessary to obey. The Concert of Europe is a political 
fact, which cannot be ignored. 

Has its influence been beneficent? Has its exis- 
tence been a good fortune to Europe? On the whole, 
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yes. It has tended to keep before the nations the broad 
view of the peace and welfare of Europe as an end more 
desirable than the triumph of arty one state. If it has 
sometimes cramped the autonomy" and liberty of a small 
state, on the other hand it has often prevented the absorp- 
tion of the small state by some greedy and tyrannical 
neighbor. Greece hampered in the aspirations of her 
restless and excitable people is more prosperous and 
happy than she would be under Turkish rule from which 
the Concert delivered her and now protects her. Bel- 
gium, relatively insignificant, but neutralized, is far more 
fortunate than she was as the cockpit of Europe. Per- 
haps the greatest failure of the Concert is in the Ottoman 
Empire and the Balkan states. But it must be admitted 
that the problem there is one of extreme difficulty. With 
all the defects and all the abuses which can be charged 
up against the Concert, so signal have been its benefits 
that the distinguished French statesman and author, 
Hanotaux, said in a speech to the French Chamber that 
the Concert is **the only tribunal and the only authority 
to which all can and should bow." 

If it infringes on the independence and equality of 
states, even of the smallest, can its existence and action 
be justified? I suppose few will go so far as the learned 
Edinburgh professor, Lorimer, and^eclare that the equal- 
ity of states and absolute independence may be safely 
said to have been repudiated by history as always by 
reason. On the contrary most of us will hold that some 
sufficient reason must be given for disregarding in any 
degree the old postulate that any state is entitled to have 
its independence and equality of rights respected by 
other states, however many or powerful. Is there any 
good ground for the policy of the European Concert.? I 
think that question should be answered, under certain 
reservations, in the affirmative. 

Must it not be conceded that the Great Powers just- 
ly assume a certain solidarity of interest, certainly so 
far as preventing European wars is sought? Is there not 
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solid moral ground for esteeming the collective good of 
Europe as of more value than the advantage of any one 
state, especially if it is a relatively unimportant state? 
May not the Great Powers, if they see a small power 
pursuing a policy dangerous to the general peace of all 
or of several, justly intervene to prevent it, as any gov- 
ernment checks the violence of one of its own citizens ? 
Indeed the right of intervention by one state in the af- 
fairs of another in order to secure its own safety is freely 
recognized. If the order and well-being of several states 
are menaced by the capricious action or even by the 
independence of one state, does not the right of interven- 
tion and regulation by still stronger reason inhere in 
them? If we may properly assume a certain solidarity 
or community of interest in Europe, do not the best 
interests of all the states limit the public action of any 
one state through regard for the general good ? It was 
only on this principle that the Congress of Berlin could 
assume to call Russia to account for the Treaty of San 
Stefano. Of course, the intervening powers, however 
strong or numerous, can be justified in intervention only 
in case their motives and their acts can be defended at 
the bar of reason. Many interventions have been wrong 
and deserve condemnation. But on the other hand is it 
not plain that certain interventions have been beneficial 
and so commendable? Even so conservative a writer as 
that high English authority, Mr. W. E. Hall, says "A 
somewhat wider range of intervention than that which 
is possessed by individual states may perhaps be conced- 
ed to the body of states, or to some of them acting for the 
whole in good faith with sufifident warrant. In the gen- 
eral interests of Europe, for example, an end might be put 
to a civil war by the compulsory separation of the parties 
to it, or a particular family or a particular form of govern- 
ment might be established and maintained in a country, 
if the interests to be guarded were strictly international, 
and if the maintenance of the state of things set up were 
a reasonable way of attaining the required object. 
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* 'Certainly there must always be a likelihood that 
powers with divergent individual interests, acting in 
common, will prefer the general good to the selfish ob- 
jects of a particular state. It is not improbable that this 
good may be better secured by their actions than by free 
scope being given to natural forces. In one or two in- 
stances, as, for example, in that of the formation of Bel- 
gium, and in the recent one of the arrangements made 
by the Congress of Berlin, and of the minor interventions 
springing out of it, settlements have been arrived at, or 
collisions have been postponed, when without common 
action an era of disturbance might have been mdefinite- 
ly prolonged, and its effects indefinitely extended. 
There is fair reason consequently for hoping that inter- 
vention by, or under the sanction of, the body of states 
on grounds forbidden to single states, may be useful 
and even beneficent. Still, from the point of view of 
law, it is always to be remembered that states so inter- 
vening are going beyond their legal powers. Their ex- 
cuse or their justification can only be a moral one.'* 

I venture to ask in respect to the last two sentences 
I have quoted from Mr. Hall whether if the acts of inter- 
vention under consideration in any given case have an 
excuse or justification which is a moral one, the states 
performing them can be going beyond their legal powers, 
provided by the phrase "legal powers'* we mean powers 
allowable under international law. For how do we de- 
termine what powers are thus allowable except by find- 
ing the moral sense of nations as expressed in their us- 
ages? And the moral sense of Europe appears plainly 
to be that the Great Powers may infringe upon the inde- 
pendence and equality of the minor states, if such in- 
fringement is essential to the preservation of the general 
good. If such infringement is justifiable on moral grounds, 
is it not by that fact to be regarded as justifiable in inter- 
national law? 

Professor Westlake of Cambridge in his Chapters on 
the Principles of International Law points out that many 
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states are permanently in a state of political inferiority to 
others and yet declares that their legal equality is not 
infringed thereby. He shows how the Congress of Ber- 
lin changed the boundaries of Servia, Roumaniaand Mon- 
tenegro although those states had no seats in the Con- 
gress and afifirms that this shows how political inequality 
is compatible in the European system with legal equality. 
The validity of these assertions depends on the definition 
of the term **legal equality." But surely the indepen- 
dence and equality recognized as the fundamental postu- 
lates of international law are wanting in these cases. 
Whatevei significance may be attached to the words 
** legal equality/' it is clear that eminent European pub- 
licists approve of the European Concert and are hopeful 
of ultimate beneficent results from its action. Professor 
Westlake himself says, "the fact is not one to be con- 
demned. It may prove to be a step towards the estab- 
lishment of a European government, and in no society 
can peace and order be permanently enjoyed without a 
government." 

Rolin Jacquemyns, who has. contributed so much to 
the European discussions of grave questions in Interna- 
tional Law, says of the Concert, ''However weak and 
contradictory the action of this syndicate has shown it- 
self to be in recent times, we must none the less respect 
in it the germ of an institution which may at some time 
by its organization and development become extremely 
useful to the progress of International Law." 

The best public opinion in Europe is recognizing and 
emphasizing the fact that Great Powers which have 
great strength and influence have not only the right but 
have also the obligation to use that strength and influ- 
ence for the triumph of justice and the promotion of 
peace in all their international relations. If wars come, 
they shall come mitigated by such humane regulations 
as the Hague Conference can devise. The collective 
interests of Europe shall be paramount in importance to 
the interest of a particular state. The political power 
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of the great states must needs be superior to that of the 
minor sjiates, but the internal or external controversies 
of the latter must not be allowed to endanger the quiet 
and prosperity of the continent. No doubt the Concert 
will sometimes be unjust or unwise in the future as it 
has been in the past, and will deserve and receive con- 
demnation. But in many emergencies it will be of ser- 
vice in the future as it has been in the past. That it 
exists as a great Force, cannot be denied. That it is 
likely to be a greater Force in days to come, can hardly 
be doubted. It bids fair to be a sort of permanent intel- 
lectual executive. It has so many variable factors that 
there is danger of a lack of stability and of the highest 
moral aims. No doubt there is the risk that the smaller 
states may in days of stress be cut up into small change 
to settle the debts of the larger states to each other. 
But with all its defects, present and prospective, it seems 
to be carrying Europe as far as any arrangement ever 
made towards that great continental confederation, of 
which dreamers have dreamed and poets have sung, but 
which has not yet come down out of the skies to put an 
end to wrangling and injustice and war. By its fruits 
it must be judged. 

In view of the Concert of the Great Powers of Eu- 
rope for the control of the affairs of their continent, and 
of their marked exercise of power over the smaller states, 
have they any cause to complain of our policy in attempt- 
ing to prevent unjust encroachments by any of them on 
the territory of the weaker American states? By virtue 
of our preeminence in strength and in political success 
we have undertaken by our Monroe Doctrine to protect 
the states to the south of us from unwarrantable inter- 
ference. We have done this without selfish greed for 
territory. We have doubtless preserved to some of the 
states territory which but for us would have been lost 
to them. We have not deprived them of legal rights. 
If we have limited the foreign relations of Cuba, it is to 
preserve her independence and to prevent our cdmplica- 
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tfons with European Powers. We have sought to pro- 
mote the highest interests of the whole continent. We 
have frankly proclaimed from the outset that one of our 
motives was to save ourselves from such entanglements 
and conflicts with European Powers as would threaten 
us if there was not a limit set to the encroachments of 
foreign states on the territory of either North or South 
America. But nowhere have we trenched ^upon the sov- 
ereign rights of smaller states as the European Concert 
has many times done. 1 am aware that some of our own 
citizens have charged that in the Panama affair we have 
in the treatment of Columbia followed unworthy exam- 
ples set by the Great Powers. I do not so read the his- 
tory of the separation of Panama from Columbia and our 
recognition of the new state. But granting for the mo- 
ment the most unfavorable interpretation of our policy, 
certainly Europe cannot complain, as indeed she has not 
complained. The Great Powers speedily approved of our 
action. And every one must admit that by the contem- 
plated construction of the Panama canal, we are confer- 
ring an immeasurable benefit upon the world, including 
Columbia and Panama. While recognizing to the full 
whatever blessing the Concert of the Great Powers has 
brought to Europe, we may boldly challenge foreign crit- 
ics of our Monroe Doctrine to show us any so generous 
act of the European Concert as our liberation of Cuba 
and our guarantee to her of her autonomy in the face of 
all the chorus of predictions from beyond the sea that we 
should never have the magnanimity to live up to our 
promises. One of the most fertile islands in the world, 
by her situation of the highest strategic importance to us, 
under Spanish rule a constant menace to our peace, we 
could have easily found a thousand European precedents 
for annexing her territory, but the world knows that she 
has an assurance as firm as that of Canada that she 
will not be absorbed by the Union until she sues for ad- 
mission. 

It has of late become the fashion in some quarters to 
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speak in derogatory terms of the Monroe Doctrine. No 
doubt the various interpretations put upon it in the chang- 
ing exigencies of our history are puzzling to one who at- 
tempts to define it in terms covering its various applica- 
tions. No doubt the strain put upon it by the political 
vicissitudes of states like Venezuela and San Domingo is 
often perplexing to our government. But standing here 
on ground made sacred by the presence, the life, the 
teachings of that great Harvard statesman, John Quincy 
Adams, to whose matchless courage and far-sighted wis- 
dom we owe the declaration which we call the Monroe 
Doctrine, but which might more justly be called the 
Adams Doctrine, I for one cannot understand how any 
American citizen and especially how any Massachusetts 
man can recall except with a thrill of gratitude and ad- 
miration that the brave Secretary of State was able to 
inspire the slow moving and lethargic President to fling 
out the challenge of 1823 into the face of the Allied Sov- 
ereigns of continental Europe. James Monroe held the 
trumpet, but John Quincy Adams blew the blast. The 
notes have never died upon the air. They were heard 
in full force when another Massachusetts man, Richard 
Olney, sat in the chair of Secretary of State. Nor are 
they likely to die, so long as Harvard successors to John 
Quincy Adams hold the executive chair. 

We are told that the Republics of South and Central 
America are sometimes sensitive because we have by 
ourselves assumed this protective attitude towards them. 
It is easy to see how this is possible. It implies a cer- 
tain dependence which is wounding to national pride, 
though in case of urgent need as in the boundary contro- 
versy between Venezuela and Great Britain our aid was 
by no means spurned. 

The development of the European Concert suggests 
the question whether ultimately, perhaps in a future 
somewhat remote, the larger states south of us and Can- 
ada, if she becomes entirely independent, might join us 
in some kind of a friendly American concert to promote 
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general continental interests and to prevent foreign intru- 
sion. Is it not conceivable that Mexico, Brazil, the Ar- 
gentine Republic and Chili might reach a development 
that would make this possible? 

Who can say that in a similar manner China and 
Japaii may not make an Eastern Asiatic concert which 
shall work out policies mutually beneficial to their com - 
mon interests and also useful to mankind. 

In so doing they would be following the excellent 
advice given them by General Grant in his visit to them. 
In my judgment nothing in his career was more credit- 
able to his intelligence and his humane spirit than the 
counsels he gave to Prince Kung and Li Hung Chang on 
the one hand and to the Emperor of Japan on the other 
to the effect that China and Japan should cultivate 
friendly relations with each other and avoid contracting 
large debts to Europe. His wise act deserves to be bet- 
ter known and more justly appreciated in this country. 
It was prompted by the same spirit which has led our 
recent administrations to take such signal steps in pre- 
serving the integrity of China and in bringing to an end 
the war which has been ravaging the far East. 

If Great Britain holding India, and Russia holding 
Central and Northwestern Asia could come to some har- 
monious understanding as to their Asiatic schemes, what 
a blessing it would be to them and to their Asiatic subjects. 

Africa for the present must apparently fall under 
the European system. 

It may not be possible, perhaps it is not desirable 
that the European Concert should be developed into a 
constitutional organization like that imagined by the 
Abbe de St. Pierre or by Kant in his scheme for a Per- 
petual Peace, lofty as were their aspirations and beauti- 
ful as were their dreams. But if by spontaneous action 
the Great Powers are ready to act together even in par- 
tial control of the minor Powers so as to secure with jus- 
tice the peace and welfare of Europe and to discuss in a 
friendly spirit in repeated sessions of the Hague Confer- 
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ence the principles which should govern international 
relations, may they not well be pardoned for exercising a 
sort of primacy over the minor states on their continent. 
Every step is welcome which helps the world substitute 
deliberation and arbitration for war, and secures us the 
attainment of the general good rather than the advantage 
of any one state, great or small. So it behooves us in 
the exercise of the primacy', which we have for certain 
purposes claimed and exercised on the American conti- 
nent, to consider the welfare of all the states concerned 
as well as our own if we are to command the respect and 
the assent of the world. Adhering to the Monroe Doc- 
trine in this lofty spirit, we may rest assured that our 
right to do so will not be questioned by any of the mem - 
bers of the European Concert. Even at some inconven- 
ience we will continue to discharge the high duty to 
which Providence seems to have called us to shield the 
territory of America from European intrusion. By such 
a policy we shall protect them and protect ourselves from 
the perils against which the prescience of John Quincy 
Adams sought to guard us in the early years of the Re- 
public, and which, but for our maintenance of that policy 
would be as menacing now as he deemed them in his day. 
I know we are told that there is no longer any dan- 
ger of an attempt by European states to carve up and 
gain possession of American territory. How one who 
sees what has just been going on in China can hold such 
a view, it is difficult to understand. Not in the coloniza- 
tion frenzy of the sixteenth century was there a more 
voracious greed for the acquisition of foreign territory for 
the purpose of developing and controlling trade. See 
how Russia pounced on Manchuria with its seven hun- 
dred thousand square miles and vast resources, how 
Great Britain then planted her foot upon Wei-hai-wei, 
ever keeping her eyes on the immense Yangtse Valley to 
be appropriated in case of a general division of China, 
how Germany on the slimsiest pretexts got practical con- 
trol of the rich province of Shantung with its thirty mil- 
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lions of inhabitants, and how France was watching the 
game with its hands ready to fall on the province of Yun- 
nan and so much of Szechuen as could be secured, and 
all this to gain new and large markets for their products. 
What ground is there to believe that if we withdrew our 
objections we should not see a similar scramble for all 
the territory south of us from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn, and how easily would excuses be found for con- 
quest in such controversies as have already arisen be- 
tween European Powers and the Spanish- American states. 
Some do maintain that there is no objection to this, and 
that indeed it would be better for all that the territory 
south of us should be divided among strong European 
Powers. Such men may logically discard the Monroe 
Doctrine. But those who hold the opinions of Jefferson 
and Madison and John Quincy Adams, those who feel 
the thrill of delight which we all felt when Mr. Seward 
served notice on Louis Napoleon to decamp with all his 
baggage without delay from Mexico as Sheridan's forces 
moved into Texas, those who believe that it is best for 
us, best for all, that America should be kept for Ameri- 
cans and governed by Americans will ever sustain our 
government in insisting that the European states, what- 
ever conquests or spoliations they make in Asia and 
Africa, shall make no more on our side of the Atlantic. 
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